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strictly domestic, and connected with the duties of the house- 
hold. The 70,000 males embraced in the above estimate, 
probably constitute about a third part of the industrious male 
population of the State, including men and boys past the age 
of attending on the schools. On this supposition, there are 
140,000 male persons in the Commonwealth, employed in other 
branches of productive industry than those embraced in these 
returns. 



8. — History ofKennebunk Port, from its first Discovery, by Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, May i4th, 1602, to A. D. 1837. By 
Charles Bradbury. Kennebunk : James K. Rem- 
ioh. 1837. l2mo. pp. 301. 

This is the largest and most important town history that has 
appeared in Maine, with the exception of Willis's " Portland," 
and Folsom's " Saco and Biddeford." It appears to be the result 
of much original investigation, and minute and laborious re- 
search ; and its execution is highly creditable to the author. 
Although the records of the place, for nearly a century after 
its first settlement, are lost, yet Mr. Bradbury has been ena- 
bled, from the observations of early travellers and journalists, 
and the scattered notices in the colonial and provincial rec- 
ords, to compile a chronicle abounding with incidents full of 
interest to the citizens of that State, and which will be of es- 
sential service to any one who shall presume, after the excel- 
lent History of Judge Williamson, to write its annals. He has 
also gathered many facts from the fading memories and van- 
ishing traditions of the oldest inhabitants, and gleaned much 
from time-worn and almost illegible manuscripts. The work 
was originally prepared and presented to his townsmen in a 
series of lectures ; and they have given the strongest proof of 
their sense of its correctness and value, by authorizing the 
selectmen to subscribe for five hundred copies of it, to be dis- 
tributed among the families of the place. 

Mr. Bradbury is of opinion, that Bartholomew Gosnold, who 
discovered New England, and named Cape Cod, in 1602, first 
made the land near Cape Porpoise, which was the original 
name ofKennebunk Port. This, however, is mere conjecture, 
unsupported by any evidence. He also says, that the name of 
Cape Porpoise was given to it, in 1614, by the famous John 
Smith, " probably, from seeing a shoal of porpoises in its neigh- 
bourhood." This assertion, too, we regret to say, is wholly 
gratuitous. Captain Smith makes no mention of any such cape, 
either in his " Description of New England," or in his " Ad- 
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vertisements for the unexperienced Planters of New Eng- 
land." 

There can hardly be a doubt that, from its favorable position, 
the place was soon occupied as a fishing station. It is impos- 
sible, however, to ascertain how early a settlement was made. 
Mr. Bradbury is disposed to believe, that it might be dated as 
far back as 1623 or 1624. It is certain, that the first permanent 
settlement took place in 1629, and Governor Winthrop speaks 
of Cape Porpoise in 1630, as a well-known landmark. It was 
incorporated by the government of Massachusetts as a town- 
ship, in 1653. In 1690, and again in 1703, it was laid waste by 
the Indians and French, and it was not till 1714 that the inhab- 
itants ventured to return to their deserted settlements. In 1719, 
it was reincorporated under the name of Arundel, and, in 
1821, it received its present name of Kennebunk Port, being 
at that time the second town in the State in wealth, ranking 
next to Portland in valuation. 

Such are the prominent landmarks and dates in the history 
of the place. Religion and education seem to have been for a 
long time at a very low ebb in Cape Porpoise and "Poor 
Arundel. " The great object of the inhabitants appears to have 
been, to obtain those commodities at the lowest possible rate. 
Thus, in 1719, a committee was appointed "to agree with John 
Eveleth, minister, for to carry on the work of the ministry with 
us, for a quarter of a year next." The next year, they gave 
him " the sum of jE50 for to dispense the word of God unto 
them for one whole year " ; having previously " made his house 
comfortable for him to live in, and the people to meet in a Sab- 
bath days." In 1729, being advanced in years, he asked a 
dismission, much to the regret of his parishioners, as he was 
not only their minister and schoolmaster, but a good blacksmith 
and farmer, and the best fisherman in the town. This versatile 
" working-man " graduated at Harvard College, in 1689. 

The second minister of the town, Mr. Thomas Prentice, 
seems also to have been a practical and useful person; for he 
was the first to introduce potatoes into the town. As he de- 
clined, however, to pursue the multifarious callings of his pre- 
decessor, the town was compelled to incur the additional ex- 
pense of an instructer; and it was accordingly "voted to have 
a schoolmaster for the year ensuing " ; and " the selectmen 
employed Mr. Hicks for JE2, 8s. lOd. for the year." 

On the settlement of their third minister, Mr. John Hovey, 
he stipulated, " that the town keep up a contribution, and all 
money contributed and unmarked, to be his, over and above the 
salary ; and what is marked, he will give credit for, towards 
the rates." In order to understand this, it is necessary to 
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mention a somewhat singular custom prevalent at that time in 
Maine. It was usual, when strangers attended diurch, to take 
up a contribution . The usage, instead of being considered an 
imposition, was deemed a compliment by said strangers, and 
the omission of it was sure to give offence. The money col- 
lected on such occasions, even if chiefly contributed by mem- 
bers of the parish, was considered as " strangers' contribu- 
tion," and was generally given to the minister. But Mr. 
Hovey was only to have what was really given by strangers, 
allowing his parishioners to mark the pieces put in by them- 
selves. 

Mr. Hovey kept a diary from the time of his settlement, to 
his death, a period of thirty-three years, in which he noted 
every event that occurred in the town, the state of the weather, 
business, politics, news, births, deaths, marriages, aflTairs of 
the town, and matters relating to the church. It must have 
been a curious document, and would have furnished a com- 
plete history of the town during that period. But, unfortu- 
nately, the greater part of it is lost. In 1763 Mr. Hovey's 
church was set on fire, and entirely consumed. For some 
time it was considered an accident. There had been a lecture 
the aflernoon previous, and Deacon Robinson was supposed 
to have set it on fire with his pipe. 

Such are the simple annals of Cape Porpoise, " Poor Arun- 
del," and Kennebunk Port. The village chronicler has done 
his work so faithfully, that we hope he will reconsider the reso- 
lution which he has avowed in his Preface, never to appear in 
the character of an author again. There are other portions of 
the early history of Maine, which need to be elucidated by the 
same sort of minute inquiry, and we trust, that ere long we 
shall meet him in the same field again. 



9. — An Address delivered before the Adelphi Union Society of 
JVilliams College, on Commencement Day, August I6th, 
1837. By Edward Evekett. Amherst. 8vo. 

This is another of those beautiful discourses by Mr. Everett, 
which would be enough to make quite a reputation for any 
other man, though it adds but little to the ample harvest al- 
ready gathered by him. The inexhaustible fertility, which en- 
ables him to pour out, year after year, these admirable speci- 
mens of deliberative eloquence, the last, apparently, as fresh 
and vigorous as the first, gives one a new illustration of the 
wonders which may be accomplished by a human mind, in 
which great native power has been developed by a life of min- 



